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glad to find we agree with him on one point :—“ We want a 
new motive to rouse up the spirit of the nation and Go¬ 
vernment ; and what higher and nobler one can be found 
than the search for truth and the advancement of 
Science ? This is the duty of a Government, to promote 
the national welfare ; and one of the surest ways in which 
this can be done is by encouraging scientific efforts. . . . 
There are few ways in which this spirit can be better 
fostered than by Polar exploration ; and so popular is 
such service amongst our sailors, more especially Arctic 
sailors, that hundreds of them volunteer to go when any 
project of this kind is afloat. From this point of view, 
the exploration of the higher latitudes is a matter for 
Government, and not for private enterprise” (pp. 2, 3). 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Perils in the Polar Seas. True Stories of Arctic Adven¬ 
ture and Discovery : A Book for the Young. By Mrs. 
Chisholm, authoress of “ Rana; or, the Story of a Frog,” 
&c. (London : John Murray, 1874.) 

This is one of the best hooks of the kind we have met 
with. It is written for the young, but Mrs. Chisholm has 
wisely made no attempt to “ write down ” to the supposed 
mean capacity of the little folks ; she tells her intensely 
interesting story in simple, unaffected, clear, forcible 
English. Indeed, were it not for the occasional interrup- 
tive questions and remarks of the group of youngsters to 
whom the authoress is supposed to be telling her story, 
one would naturally fancy that the book, like “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” and “Robinson Crusoe” had been written for 
ali who can understand plain English. Mrs. Chisholm, 
in her opening chanter, “ Life with the Esquimaux,” 
gives many details concerning the habits of that 
people, taken mainly from the late unfortunate Captain 
Hall’s account of his residence among them. After 
another brief chapter on “ North-East Voyages,” she 
enters upon the history of Arctic discovery on the Ameri¬ 
can side, and with the greatest care and clearness, tells 
what the principal explorers, from Frobisher down to 
Hall, have done to make known to us the outline of the 
lands and seas of these mysterious northern regions. In 
doing so the authoress’s object is something more than 
merely to fascinate and thrill her readers by a narrative 
of strange adventures by flood and field : while there is no 
apparent attempt at making the story a vehicle for con¬ 
veying useful information, yet Mrs. Chisholm manages to 
convey, in an impressive manner, a great amount of know¬ 
ledge of the geography, natural history, and meteorology 
of the Polar Regions. Indeed it would be difficult to 
devise a better method than is here followed, with the 
assistance of two excellent maps, of teaching the geo¬ 
graphy of Arctic America. As might be expected, the 
greater part of the book is occupied with modern voyages, 
mainly those of Parry, the Rosses, Franklin, and the 
Franklin Search parties. “ Uncle George” gives a good 
deal of information concerning the whale-fishery, and also 
an account of Parry’s boat voyage to the north of Spitz- 
bergen. Besides the two maps already referred to, the 
volume contains many beautiful illustrations. Per¬ 
haps it was scarcely necessary to make the children 
interrupt the story- teller so frequently with their ques¬ 
tions ; indeed the story is so attractively told that such 
diversions are sometimes irritating. But this is a small 
matter ; the work as a whole is capitally done, thoroughly 
interesting, healthy, and full of inlormation. 

Hisiorische Fragen mil Hiilfe der Naturwissenschaften 
beantwertet, von Dr. Karl Ernst v. Baer. 

Studien aus dew Gebiele der Naturwissenschaften, von 
Dr. K. E. v. Baer, Part II., Sec. r. (St. Petersburg, 1873.) 

The “ Historic Questions,” just published by this eminent 


naturalist, aim at solving by evidence from natural history 
certain disputed traditions which have puzzled historical 
critics. The first subject remarked on is the “swan’s 
song,” which seems so fanciful a myth to western nations 
accustomed only to the songless swan, which the Russians 
call shipun, the “ hisser,” but not to the other swan, which 
they name klikun, the “ caller,” whose melancholy notes 
are so often heard by travellers in North-East Europe and 
North Asia ; it is stated on no less authority than that of 
Pallas, that the swans utter these tones when mortally 
wounded. Next follows an examination of the voyages 
of Odysseus, made with the view of ascertaining how 
much of ancient geography is embodied in the Homeric 
narrative. According to Dr. v. Baer’s map, several locali¬ 
ties of the ideal voyage are to be traced in the Black Sea, 
at whose entrance are Skylla and Charybdis and the 
Symplegades, while the Lasstrygonians dwelt in the 
Krimea, and Kimmerian darkness began at the opening 
into the Sea of Azof. Lastly, the locality of the Biblical 
Ophir is discussed ; Dr. v. Baer finds it in the Peninsula 
of Malacca. 

In the collected “ Studies ” we find a German version 
of a paper dating from 1848, on the Influence of External 
Nature on the Social Relations of Races. The next is 
dated Berlin, 1866, on Purpose in the Processes of Nature, 
in which he gives the name of teleophoby to the fear he 
observes among some naturalists of recognising an object 
or purpose in Nature. Dr. v. Baer’s doctrine is summed 
up in a passage reproduced, with slight alteration, from 
his own writings 33 years ago : “ Thus the earth is but 
the seed-bed in which the spiritual inheritance of man in¬ 
creases, and the history of Nature is but the history of 
continuous victory of Spirit over Matter. This is the 
fundamental idea of Creation, for the satisfaction or 
rather for the attainment of which individuals and series 
of generations must disappear, that the future may be 
built on the framework of an immeasurable past.” The 
concluding paper is on Rivers and their Action, a contri¬ 
bution to physical geography in which arguments as to 
the antiquity of man founded on the presence of human 
relics in river-beds or deltas are treated as of little 
account. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications .] 

Prof. Barrett and Sensitive Flames 

Though my memory fails to recall the fact, I cannot, with 
Prof. Barrett’s letter belore me, refuse to believe that he sent me 
the paper to which he refers. 

Perhaps I ought to have known what Mr. Barrett had been 
doing before large audiences, but 1 regret to say that I did not. 
My excellent assistant, Mr. Cottrell, first heard of Mr. Barrett’s 
experiments from one of my own audience, arid steps had been 
taken to do Mr. Barrett justice before his letter appeared. That 
act he has anticipated by very ably and very modestly doing 
justice to himself. 

- J. Tyndall 

Remarkable Fossils 

One of the most remarkable collections of Wealden fossils 
ever seen, was lately on loan for a few' days to the exhibition 
then open at Horsham, and is one that is not to be equalled by 
any at our public museums in the country. So remarkable is it 
that I am induced to give you a short description. As you 
enter the room to the left, the first thing to attract the attention 
of the palaeontologist was the collection contained in a case of 
about 12 fr, long by 3 ft. wide, filled to repletion with the fossil 
bones of the “Great Horsham Iguanodon ” and the “Tower 
Hill Iguanodon,” and various other bones. There were the fibula, 
scapula, and caracoid of Iguanodon in juxtaposition with the 
humerus belonging to the same specimen, the jaw of the young 
Iguarodon and the caudal vertebra, all figured andfdescribed in 
the monographs of the Palseontographical Society. Also the 
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Hawksbourne, femur, and tibia with metatarsals and a distal 
phalanx, and various other vertebras, teeth and phalanges. The 
jaw of a very young Megalosaurus which evidently perished 
very shortly after its escape from the egg. The tibia, supposed 
scapula, and various other bones and teeth of Megalosaurus, the 
ribs, vertebrae, and teeth of Hylseosaurus. The jaw and other 
remains of a young Suchosaurus cultridens not long escaped 
from the shell, and teeth of suchosaurus, a fine vertebrae of 
Streptospondylian type found with the “ Great Horsham 
Iguanodon,” and a femur of a young crocodile. The muzzle 
and portions of jaws, teeth, vertebrse, scutes, and various other 
bones of Goniopkolis crassidens. This specimen shows the 
succession of three teeth. This specimen was borrowed in 1842 
by a well-known palaeontologist for the purpose of illustration 
and description. Three artists were employed, who executed five 
quarto plates of the various portions, but they have never yet been 
published. Seventeen specimens have not been returned.. A 
younger and very beautiful specimen of Goniopkolis crassidens ill its 
matrix of stone is missing from this collection. It was borrowed 
shortly after the above specimen and lithographed at once. It has 
unfortunately made its escape from custody. It is clear from the 
specimens shown that the armour of Goniopholis was far more 
perfect than that of any other living or extinct crocodilian. The 
toothed and imbricated scutes were in connection with others of 
a hexagonal or pentagonal shape, which were suturally united. 
The abdominal scutes overlapped each other on one side. Be¬ 
sides these there are several bones of Pterodactyl, the vertebrae, 
ribs and teeth of Plesiosaurus, a fine jaw of a beaver, various pubic 
and tympanic bones, and the pubic bone of a saurian described 
by Dr. Man tell, bones of turtles and many other bones, too 
numerous to mention, and some of most gigantic size, and in a 
wonderful state of preservation. This collection is the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. Holmes, who is also the discoverer of them. 

Many of the bones are altogether unknown, and their 
inspection may throw some light on the kind of animals to 
which they belong. Thomas Wm, Cowan 

Horsham, Jan. 5 - 

Earthquake in Argyllshire 

I beg to forward to you a letter from the principal light- 
keeper at Dhu Heartach Lighthouse, addressed to Mr. Cuning- 
ham, Secretary to the Board of Northern Lighthouses. 

The Dhu Heartach is a trap rock about fifteen miles to the 
W.S. W. of Iona, in Argyllshire, which is the nearest land. It 
is 220 feet long and about 30 feet high, the tower, -which is of 
granite, being raised to the height of 130 feet above the sea. 
The rock is everywhere surrounded by deep water, and is of an 
elliptical form. During the erection of the tower fourteen stones, 
each of two tons, which had been fixed in the tower by joggles 
and pcrtland cement at the level of 37 feet above high water, 
were torn out and swept off the rock into deep water. 

Although the tower is much subject to impact from the waves, 
in spite of its height above the sea, yet neither my brother 
nor I have any doubt that the light-keepers are right in tracing 
the shock to an earthquake. Perhaps some of your readers may 
have experienced the shock in other places. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 16 Thomas Stevenson 

14 Dhu Heartach Lighthouse, Jan. J, 1874 

** Sir,—I beg leave to inform you of the following rare occur¬ 
rence :—On the evening of the 6th inst, at 8.13 p. m. (local 
time), Mr. Leith and I were sitting in the kitchen, when we 
heard a rumbling noise, followed by a tremulous motion, which 
lasted about two seconds. On going to the light-room, Mr. 
McAllister (who was on watch at the time) states that the noise 
resembled the booming of a cannon, and the tremulous motion 
was very apparent. A fresh gale from W.S. W. was blowing at 
the time, but there was no sea striking the rock to cause the 
concussion ; in fact there was less sea than had been for some 
days previous. When a heavy sea strikes the tower, it has quite 
a different effect, and cannot be mistaken for anything else. 
There was neither thunder nor lightning at the time ; barometer 
steady at 2g 0, g6 ; thermometer 46° ; weather hazy. 

“I can offer no suggestion as to the cause, unless it proceeded 
from a slight shock of earthquake : the rumbling noise and 
tremulous motion indicated such. One thing we are all con¬ 
fident of, it was not from a sea striking the rock. I have no 
wish to be at all sensational, but I have thought it right to send 
you the above details, as the same may have been felt in other 
parts of the country, and this may tend to corroborate it 

(Signed) _ “James Ewing 

“To the Secretary, Northern Lighthouse Office, Edinburgh.” 


Telegraphing Extraordinary 

There appears to have been a misprint in your article “ Tele¬ 
graphing Extraordinary (Jan. 15). 

It is there stated that the speed of the automatic instrument is 
but 200 letters a minute. This speed can be reached by hand- 
signalling, a very usual speed being 170 letters ; and perhaps the 
writer intended to say that 200 letters, or 40 words, was the ut¬ 
most limit of ^-automatic service, which would be correct. 

Post Office, Jan. 10 R. S. CULLEY 

[In contrasting the work obtained out of the Wheatstone 
“high speed” automatic service in use by the General Post 
Office in this country with that of the new American instrument, 
by a slip of the pen the word “letters” was substituted for 
“ words ; ” but in giving 200 words as the speed over a circuit of 
similar length to that between Washington and New York, a 
maximum under most favourable circumstances of insulation of 
the wires was recorded. 

Practically the average working speed obtained on a circuit of 
from 300 to 400 miles in length, by the Wheatstone, does not 
exceed 90 words or about 450 letters per minute, and with the 
Morse about 25 words, or 130 letters. On circuits between 200 
and 300 miles the Wheatstone Automatic Service may be con¬ 
sidered practically to average 120 words, or about 600 letters per 
minute. The American instrument transmits from 1,200 to 
2,500 words a minute over a 300 mile circuit.—E d.] 

Echo at Maidenhead 

There is a railway-bridge over the Thames at Maidenhead 
which is said to be of a wider span than any other in England. 
While standing beneath this arch, we hear the echo of a sound re¬ 
peated fourteen or fifteen times with tolerable distinctness. From 
the first to the fourteenth echo occupies about five seconds. The 
sounds become, of course, less and less loud, but, at the same 
time, the pitch of the note is raised, and has at list risen three 
quarters of a tone as indicated by a delicate instrument which 
gives quarter-tones. As I have not seen a similar fact noticed 
in any work on Sound, I shall be glad if any of your readers 
can give an explanation. 

I may add, that this echo repeats distinctly the sound of the 
letters, which is not usually the case. J. P. 

Belmont, Dartmouth 

Flight of Birds 

During the hurricane of October 6, 1873, I was residing on 
the west shore of Biscayne Bay, South Florida. In the early 
part of the gale, and while it was approaching its height, I 
noticed overhead innumerable “man-of-war hawks.” They 
seemed to be “laying-to” (to use a nautical phrase), with but 
little motion of their wings ; their heads were towards the wind, 
but instead of moving backwards they seemed to drift off in a 
line calculated to take them directly away from the storm- 
centre. 

A short time ago I communicated these facts to the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, who immediately informed me 
that what I had observed was new to him, and probably to the 
scientific world, and he advised me to send a copy of my letter 
to you. The learned secretary also wrote a flattering approval 
of my suggestion that the behaviour of the birds under conside¬ 
ration might be explained on the theory of “natural selection.” 
I have forgotten the exact wording of my letter, but the idea em¬ 
bodied in it was that during a cyclone the “man-of-war hawk” 
pro Sts by the exj^erience of its ancestors, an experience which 
has become organised in the race, and which enables them to 
make the best possible adjustment to the circumstances which 
surround them. 

Kasson, Minn., Dec. 28, 1873 Horace B. Porter 

Vivisection 

Assuredly “ the worthy and humane Huxley” stands in no 
pressing need of the testimonial of Mr. G. W. Cooke (Nature, 
vol. ix, p. 202) to his worth and humanity. (By the way, I 
thought at first that the gratuity came from the generosity of 
Mr. E. W. Cooke, whose amusing vivisections, in his “Gro¬ 
tesque Animals,” could offend nobody.) Still less does the 
practice of vivisection stand in need of such encouragement as 
is given to it in the leading article in Nature, vol. ix. p. 177. 
With such a champion as Mr. Ray Lankester, there is n 
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